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as we have seen, was holding the hill with about
6500 men, exclusive of cavalry. The chances, there-
fore, were perhaps, rather in his favor, the troops on
both sides being raw troops, the Federal soldiers be-
ing mostly much fatigued, and the Confederates stand-
ing on the defensive. That McDowell did not order
Burnside again to the front and bring Howard and
Keyes into line of battle was most certainly his fault,
and very possibly caused the loss of the day; but
the fact remains that he actually did not employ
10,000 men, in the beginning of this fight, to get
possession of the hill.

McDowell was evidently impressed with the ex-
treme desirability of pressing the enemy vigorously;
he clearly apprehended that they might be reinforced
at any moment and that it was most dangerous to
give them an opportunity to rally. Plence he would
not take the time necessary to reform his own troops,
or to rest them, or even to see to it that all his avail-
able force was on the field. He decided that it was
wiser to go forward at once with the force which he
had under his eye at the moment, and without any
delay to endeavor to accomplish the task, which cer-
tainly seemed to be the manifest duty of the hour,
and also feasible enough, of breaking up the enemy's
new line and routing their troops immediately in his
front.

At this moment, McDowell's two fine regular bat-
teries, those of liicketts and Griffin, planted on hills
situated from a quarter to a third of a mile to the
north of the turnpike, swept the summit of the
Henry House hill with a destructive fire. ' The en-